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of the conduct of the war, which culminated in a vote of censure
on ist July. The debate was opened by Wardlaw-Milne, one of
the most orthodox Conservatives in the House of Commons and
Chairman of the Select Committee on Expenditure, and the very
embodiment of respectability. He found himself in strange
company with left-wing Socialists such as Aneurin Bevan. Wardlaw-
Milne's speech was a sober and a well-reasoned criticism of the
Government, but he spoilt it by the astounding proposition that the
war would be more efficiently run if the Duke of Gloucester was
made commander-in-chief. It completely destroyed the effect of
the speech, and made it easy for Winston to carry the House with
him.

Aneurin Bevan was one of the few back benchers who won
fame in this war Parliament. He excelled in attacking Churchill
and never hesitated to hit him and hit him hard. If Churchill
had either ignored him or kept his temper these attacks would have
been ineffective. But he always showed resentment at criticism.
Some harmless back bencher of little account would say something
disparaging about the Government, and he would immediately
win fame by the Prime Minister showing his spleen. Aneurin
Bevan owes much of his success to this bear-baiting.

But to do Bevan justice, he by no means limited his attack to
ChurchilL He stood up valiantly to Ernie Bevin and vigorously
fought the Bill to stop unauthorised strikes during the war, in
spite of the Support it received from the T.U.G. That showed real
courage.

I knew Aneurin Bevan well. He often lunched at my table and
is real good company and has the courage of his opinions. He has
yet to prove his capacity as an administrator. It is one thing to
make good speeches, but quite another to run a big department.
His first success in debate was an attack on Lloyd George, and he
has much in common with his fellow-countryman.

Many of the debates in 1942 and 1943 were held in secret
sessions. I was always opposed to having them except for very
exceptional reasons. Sometimes they were held at the initiative
of the Government itself, but more often at the request of private
members. The speeches are not recorded, and under standing
orders members are strictly prohibited, even obliquely, from
referring to what took place at them. But it is always difficult to
memorise speeches, and even if you could it would not be much use,
as we were not allowed to quote or make use of the information.

The idea of these sessions was to elicit information or for the
Government to give facts and figures that it was not in the public
interest that the enemy should have. But looking back over these
secret sessions I recall that Ministers very rarely revealed anything